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CHRISTMAS BORDERS 
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PICTURES 


PO WL were an artist, I —ey should draw 
_ Che strangest of things that you ever saw. 


N) hunter in chase of little brown hares. 
i with plenty of big polar bears. 


apes with Fay sails all spread ina breeze, 
Al boy wading in way up to his knees. 


| peacock so grand and proud of his train, 
"ARS fields upon fields of gold waving grain. 


MOF I were an artist I sure! ly should draw 
Che strangest of —- you ever saw. 
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CHRISTMAS DAYS. DESIGN BY MISS ROMA MALLETT, PALO ALTO, CAL. 
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The use of Figures 
in Christmas Card Designing 


ROSE NETZORG KERR 
New York City 


ESIGNING greeting cards is a 

project developed in almost every 
art class. In the grades, the decorative 
motives are confined to simple design 
spots in crayon, water color or cut 
paper. Figure motives are not often 
used, excepting those traced from pat- 
terns, because of the generally accepted 
idea of being difficult to draw. 

In the high school art classes, where 
the student has elected the work as a 
step in his vocational career as an artist, 
figure designs for greeting cards are 
quite the usual thing. When developed 
in pen and ink, they can be reproduced 
for sale in quantities among the student 
body, or for personal use. 

Art production must be guided by the 
needs of the public. I was glad to find 
in my own experience, as a designer of 
greeting cards, that the public through 
the publishers, is most exacting as well 
as appreciative of a fine drawing quality. 
This does much to raise one’s own 
standards of draftsmanship. 
is at present a minus quantity in the 
training of the art student even at art 
schools. He learns everything but 
drawing. He learns model copy rather 
than figure analysis. Perspective is 
confined to things rather than to prin- 
ciples which are elastic in application. 


Drawing 
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In the field of decorative illustration, 
there are countless opportunities open 
to artists who can draw figures and set- 
tings with feeling, accuracy and skill. 
For Christmas cards, the buyers of art 
work are always ready to purchase 
drawings of authentic costuming of 
figures, finished in a style of the personal 
touch. 

Several historic periods are always in 
demand. The public wants the old 
stories and customs with which it is 
familiar, developed in a “different”’ 
way. For the religious card, the Three 
Wise Men, the Shepherds, and the Na- 
tivity require figures, costumes and set- 
tings of Biblical times. Gothic cathe- 
drals with choristers or stained glass 
windows and processionals of figures, 
recall medieval architecture and cos- 
tuming. Madonnas in circles drawn in 
the Italian manner, surrounded by il- 
lumination from old manuscripts, bring 
For the 
non-religious card, cheer and gaiety are 


back the Early Renaissance. 


expressed in the old English customs. 
Carolers,smummers,and minstrels, groups 
of figures of Dickens’ time need much 
research to live again in the greet- 
ing card. At present, the American 
Renaissance in home furnishings has 
awakened a big demand for designs 
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A DESIGN FOR A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
DECORATIONS IN THE ORIGINAL HEIGHTEN THE 
The School Arts Magazine, Dece 
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TWO CHRISTMAS FOLDERS, THE ORIGINALS OF WHICH WERE REPRODUCED 


ON SOFT TEXTURED P 
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which relate to it the costumes of our 
own historic periods. 

In technic, the modern greeting card 
expresses itself in as wide a variety as 
High 
school art classes have too long stressed 


engraving processes present. 
the poster in technic for greetings. It 
must be kept in mind that a card is an 
intimate thing to be inspected closely, 
not at a great distance. This fact 
eliminates the linoleum cut and the 
wood-block print as undesirable unless 
exceedingly clever in idea and color as 
well as professional in handling. Care- 
less crudity must not be tolerated be- 
cause of ease in finishing. 

Pen and ink reproduces on all paper 
It is 
the most important saleable medium in 
use in the graphic arts; and, pen and 
ink is the least taught technic of all. 
An acquaintanceship with the needs of 
those who buy art work for reproduction 
would help many high school art instruc- 
tors to plan courses which are of direct 
benefit to the students. 

In presenting the subject of Christmas 


surfaces with satisfying accuracy. 


greeting cards with figures as a class 
problem, the following suggestions might 
prove helpful. 

First, on pieces of 
actual 


colored paper, 
ard size, the students should 
make small sketches in pencil, ink and 
color, to produce in general effect, the 
idea of the finished card. 

Second, when the idea to be finished 
has been chosen from among four or 
five sketches, the idea should be en- 
larged onto white illustrator’s board or 
paper, twice the size (in linear dimen- 
sions) of the actual cards. 

Third, the drawing of the figures may 
be done on separate pieces of paper in 
pencil, with the aims of feeling, correct 


proportions, and accurate costuming. 
This does not limit the student to copy 
costumes. He should be urged to refer 
to costuming for line, texture and gen- 
eral cut, and be inspired to interpret the 
spirit of it in his own creative terms. 
Accurate historic reference is highly 
essential to avoid all ludicrous anachro- 
nisms. It also focuses generalities to 
For often 
hears any American costume prior to 
1876 referred to as Colonial. 


particulars. instance, one 


Fourth, the whole design should be 
accurately drawn in hard pencil and 
finished in the width of pen line suited 
to its general style and the effect to be 
sought in the reproduction. Too hair- 
like lines will not come out clear. 
wide lines produce ugly, clumsy designs 
without grace and Experi- 
mentation on separate papers for edges 


Too 
charm. 


of costumes, for hair, for faces, costume 
accessories and textures will give the 
student the 
his final rendering. 


confidence in pen before 

Fifth, the use of the pen is as creative 
and versatile as the student wishes to 
make it. A few suggestions intensified 
by demonstration will help to inspire 
the student. Examples of the work of 
well-known masters of ink 


technic will show how different problems 


pen and 


have been solved. Always, the instruc- 
tor should leave with the student the 
feeling that there are new adventures 
ahead in technic. 

A clean-cut black and white drawing, 
which expresses any Christmas theme, 
containing figures correctly drawn and 
costumed, will reward the efforts put 
into such an art project with achieve- 
ment well on the road to the work of the 
professional artist. 
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A PAGE OF CHRISTMAS CHARACTERS. ACTION, SPIRIT AND 
CHEER MARK THE DRAWING OF FIGURES FOR GREETING CARDS 
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New Gifts for Old 


LANNICE EYRAUD 


Bakersfield, California 


N the Kern County Rural Schools, 

we believe that one test of our art 
work is making the most of the material 
at hand. In carrying out this idea, 
many interesting problems have been 
worked out. 

The Brave School, under the 
direction of Miss Edna Armstrong, has 
excelled in this line. Here three groups 
of articles were constructed during the 
spring quarter. First: rugs from old 
coats and sugar sacks. bags, 
eases, book covers and porch pillows 


{110 


Second: 


from scraps obtained at an auto cover 
shop. Third: used tubes were collected 
along the highways, and bags, belts, 
mats and hat-bands were made. 

Rugs. These suitable for a 
child’s room or the porch. The upper 
rug pictured, was made from the back 
of an old coat. After binding, the deco- 
rations were cut discarded 
nants and appliqued. A _ variety of 
nursery rhymes and stories may be 
worked out in this way, and be a con- 
stant delight to the youngster. 

The second rug was made from a clean 
sugar sack which was doubled to give 


were 


from pen- 


body. Conventional flower designs 
were cut from the pennants and used 
for the decoration. An old-fashioned 
“pinking iron” aided in giving variety 


to the designs. 


IN THE SCHOOL OF LIFE MANY BRANCHES OF KNOWLEDGE 


From Auto Top Scraps. An interest- 
ing group was made from this material. 
Seraps of sateen and bias binding were 
used for finishing. Stenciled designs 
were used on some articles. This group 
included doll slippers, toy 
case, for manicure 
hand bag, book covers, magazine covers 
and porch pillows. 
Discarded Inner Tubes. 
ingly worthless rubber tubes collected 
along the highways, these ingenious 
youngsters and their teacher made belts 
for the entire school, hat bands for the 
boys, and bags for the girls. Numerous 
mats were made to protect window sills 


harness, 


scissors case set, 


From seem- 


or furniture from damp vases or flower 
pots. 

A surprising variety of color was found 
when the tubes were washed with gaso- 
line. The tiny folks, when polishing 
the rubber, used fine sandpaper or steel 
Designs were traced and cut, 
using punches of different sizes. After 
diligent search two pinking irons were 
found and the edges of bags, mats and 
some belts were finished in this way. 
Care was taken to find tubes that had 
not been long exposed to the sun. 


Wot )] ! 


The articles made brought much joy 
to the boys and girls, taught a thrift 
lesson, and provided worth-while prob- 
lems in hand work. 


ARE TAUGHT, 


BUT THE ONLY PHILOSOPHY THAT AMOUNTS TO ANYTHING AFTER ALL, IS 
JUST THE SECRET OF MAKING FRIENDS WITH OUR LUCK.—Henry Van Dyke 


_—- ry . - 
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EYRAUD NEW GIFTS FOR OLD 





ARTICLES MADE FROM ODDS AND ENDS BY CHILDREN IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF KERN COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. COMBINED WITH THE CRAFTS WORK WAS A LESSON IN THRIFT WHICH MADE THIS 
PROJECT A VALUABLE ONE 
The School Arts Magazine, December 1925 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS DESIGNS FOR GIFT CARDS 








THE YEARLY DEMAND FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS THAT ARE REALLY ARTISTIC HAS HELPED DEVELOP 
DESIGNS THAT HAVE CONSIDERABLE MERIT. ABOVE ARE APPROPRIATE MOTIFS SELECTED FROM 
VARIOUS SOURCES THAT ARE GOOD FOR HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
The School Arts Magazine, 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS DESIGNS FOR GIFT CARDS 


THIS PAGE AND THE ONE ON THE LEFT WERE DRAWN IN TEMPERA ON TONED PAPER BY BYRON DE 
BOLT, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA. THEY ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS WORK IN COLORS 
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About Greeting Cards 


RUTH HARWOOD 
Supervisor of Art, State Teachers’ College, Silver City, New Mexico 


REETING cards have many and 

varied mediums in which to express 
their messages of cheer. They may be 
printed, etched, wood blocked, or en- 
tirely hand painted and each medium 
has its own characteristics. Because of 
the gay jewelled effect, I have my cards 
printed in gold and filled in with bright 
colored paint. 


The printing in gold is an expensive - 


process as it is first printed in a yellow 
paint and while wet, is dusted with the 
powdered bronze. Then each card must 
go through a third process to have the 
extra particles of gold brushed off, after 
the card is dried. This year I have 
found a printer who can print in the 
liquid bronze, which will cut down the 
expense of production considerably. 
And even this printing must be run 
through twice to give the desired rich 
jewelled effect. 

The wider the gold outlines are be- 
tween the spaces, the easier it is to fill 
in with paint, so unless the original pen 
and ink drawing is made with very 
sturdy lines, the cut should be reduced 
but little. My first card of the magic 
ship, was reduced so greatly that the 
lines are so thin it is almost impossible 
to keep from overlapping the colors. 
And also the spaces were made so many 
and so small, that it is difficult for many 
of them to hold a brush stroke. This 
makes the painting infinitely harder, 
and yet one cannot charge the purchaser 
for such blunders. 


In these cards the outlined spaces of 
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ship, water, trees, houses, skies or moun- 
tains, are filled in with color, one at a 
time, through fifty or an hundred cards. 
Of course this is tedious from the com- 
mercial standpoint, but for schools or 
personal orders or small exclusive busi- 
nesses, it is very profitable. 

The color used should be opaque 
show card paint, and it should always 
be softened in hue and value with white, 
as the gold outlines require a more deli- 
eate coloring than a black printing 
would. The color should be thick 
enough to make an opaque covering 
even over colored paper, yet not too 
thick or it will erack. One great ad- 
vantage in using the gold is that the 
paint will generally recede from it. 

The more gold that can be used, still 
keeping the gaily colored hand painted 
effect, the better in painting, as less 
coloring is required. Dots and little 
lines ‘representing grass and small all- 
over patterns make good surfaces to 
relieve the bare paper and eliminate the 
need of color. 

All colored papers, of course, will fade, 
but for a gift card which is only a tran- 
sient thing, it does not matter, and can 
be used in many effective ways. I have 
used purple and dark and light blue and 
green, and find the dark blue is the most 
satisfactory of the colored cards. Purple 
is now hard to obtain and is the most 
expensive of all the papers and the most 
difficult to finish in pleasing colors. 

I have tried, also, many of the Aladdin 
papers which have a slightly mottled 
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@ This Yeer to Greet You @ 
Within, this House of Gledness 
A little Hearth of Cheer 
Is kindled with the Happy Wish 
Te brighten sll your Year. 














THREE GREETING CARD DESIGNS MADE BY MISS RUTH HARWOOD, SUPERVISOR OF ART, STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, SILVER CITY, N. M. THE PRINTED OUTLINES WERE FILLED IN WITH HAND COLORING 
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texture. The brown makes a rich ap- 
pearing card when finished, but it is 
very trying on the eyes of the painter, 
as it is so close to the color of the gold. 
I like best their delicate soft grey 
“Twilight”? tint which brings out so 
well all the light colors that one uses on 
the cards. There are always some people 
who like the delicate tones and this card 
would suit them best, and for the ones 
who like vivid colors and great con- 
trasts, the highly colored designs on the 
deeply colored paper would be more 
pleasing. In this way, the same design 
van be made to satisfy either personal 
preference. 

It is advantageous in some designs, 
to print on colored paper and incorpo- 
rate it into the design. In my Yosemite 
card, the two high cliffs at the side are 
made from the colored paper with the 
glowing sunset color in paint behind 
them. In the cards having the gold sun, 
the plain orange sky is a little unsatis- 
fying, so they are painted with a warm 
yellow halo which blends while still 
wet, into the deeper orange of the sky. 
The orange I like best for the brilliant 
effects, is the powdered mineral orange 
or red lead. This should be mixed up 
well with a little paste or the paint will 
powder again and rub off when it is 
dried. Too much paste will take away 
the opaque quality, making the paint 
appear pasty on the card. Also the 
powder should be mixed up well with the 
paste before adding the white or the 
gritty particles of the paint may still 
show through. 

It is well to avoid complicated borders 
that require one or more colors as the 
‘ard must be turned around in paint- 
ing and each handling takes away time 
and energy from the net profits. Plain 


or variegated gold borders can be made 
just as effective to the general appear- 
ance of the card. 

In one of my early designs of the 
Christmas window, at least two spaces 
were left which required a different color 
and would have been even better filled 
in with gold at the first. In the same 
design the window frame has many 
straight spaces hardly the width of a 
brush, which makes the card not an 
easy one to paint. It is bad, also, to 
leave narrow, unpainted spaces between 
color masses, as the brush will slip over 
the edges into the unintended places. 
This I discovered in the trees of the 
Eucalyptus and the Three Wise Men 
designs. 

A money saving device that should 
not be omitted from such an article, is 
that of printing economy. If two or 
more cards can be made of the same 
size and printed together on the same 
stock, the one action of the press will 
be enough instead of two or three. And 
it is much easier to have a one-size 
envelope to use for all the cards. A 
light, neutral grey has proven satisfac- 
tory for any color card stock I have 
used. 

I have found that landscape ideas 
are the best liked and of all cards, the 
little fairy house on the hill is the most 
successful to paint. It takes the general 
five colors, but most of the spaces are 
just large enough to take one full brush, 
and the gold lines between are amply 
wide enough to make the painting easy. 
The lettering on this one is the simple 
one-line form and is easy to duplicate 
in printing the individual names on by 
hand, which I often do for those who 
want a more personal touch to their 


greeting. It is best to leave room for 
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a name and to avoid complicated capi- 
tals that are difficult to copy. 

No gift card would be complete with- 
out its appropriate wording, either in 
prose or verse form, and that is a prob- 
lem in itself. When designs are turned 
out by the hundreds, a separate one can 
be made for friend or wife or mother or 
sweetheart, but when one does it on a 
small seale, words must be found that 
will give the message of love and cheer 
alike to all. It is then that one is grate- 
ful the “‘you”’ in the English language is 
both singular and plural. 

But the other side of the greeting is 
not so simple. “I”? may be used in 








many instances, but it eliminates largely 
the use of the card by married couples, 
and this is a great drawback to the sale 
of a card. Generally this difficulty can 
be avoided by making the wording in 
the form of a wish: ‘‘ May this year be 
a link of beauty and happiness in your 
chain of years’’; or “May the morning 
sun bring you gladness and the evening 
sun bring you peace, this year to come”’ 
or ‘May stars of joy shine upon you 
this Christmas season’’; and this year’s 
message, ‘The words which tell you 
surest of this Season’s cheer, are Merry, 
Merry Christmas and a glad New 
Year. 


DESIGN FOR A CALENDAR MADE BY DOROTHY LININGER, 


HIGH SCHOOL, NAPA, CAL. 


LOUISE D. TESSIN, INSTRUCTOR 
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Construction of Tooled Leather Articles 


Hand Bag 


JOHN W. DEAN 
Art Instructor, John Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘Te materials needed for this hand 
are similar to those for the key 
case—tooling leather, suede, lacing and 
snap fasteners. The dimensions given 
here make a medium size bag, but of 
course the size and shape can be varied. 

Make stiff paper patterns for the 
parts shown in Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6. 
The pattern for Fig. 2 may be made 
from Fig. 1, making it a little shorter 
and cut away for 14” along the edges, 
Likewise, Fig. 4 
is like Fig. 3, save that it is shorter at 
the top to allow for turning the leather 
over the lining. 

Cut the handles while you have a 
long straight edge to work from. They 
are made from two thicknesses of tool- 
ing leather pasted together with the 
hair side out. They may be cut with 


to miss the lacing. 


with a knife and straight 
edge, or with a strap cutter. The best 
way is to have strips cut off the doubled 


shears or 


leather with a paper trimmer in a print 
shop, as it makes them accurate as to 
width. wide 
if they are to be sewed along the edges, 


They should be about 75” 


wide if they are to be laced. 
The lacing adds a great deal to the ap- 
pearance, but takes much longer. For 
lacing, scribe with a compass, a line 
1” from each edge and follow this care- 
fully. Use a 7s” lace and punch holes 
8 or 9 to the inch. Cut the handles 11” 
and 19”, but do not lace the last inch 
at the ends. 


and ie . 


They will require about 
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The lacing must be 
done before they are inserted in the sides. 


eight yards of lace. 


If they are to be sewed, use silk, silk 
substitute, or silk and linen thread, and 
scribe the line to sew on 7” from the 
edges. 

Cut out the main piece of the outside 
(Fig. 1) and the two gussets (Fig. 3) 
and scribe a line around 14" or #3" away 
from the edge, except across the straight 
edges. Punch holes 7 to the inch along 
the straight edges of the gussets, but 
the curved After 
considerable practice these might be 
punched with a shortened stitch, but 
even then they might not match with 
those of the outside. 
punched as the bag is assembled with 
a small flat awl, which may be made of a 
flattened nail in a wooden handle. The 
guss¢ts are to be skived on the flesh 
side across the straight edge where they 
are to be folded as indicated by the 
broken lines, and it is well to skive the 
whole flap beyond this line and also all 


none across ends. 


These should be 


the edges if the leather is quite heavy, 
to keep them from appearing cumber- 
The gussets are also skived on 
the flesh side for the folds which run 
lengthwise as shown by the broken lines. 


some. 


This should not be enough to weaken 
the leather. The main piece of the 
outside is skived in a similar manner 
across the straight edge. The holes are 
also punched 7 to the inch, save on the 
rounded corners of the flap, where the 
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Fig. 4. Gusset lining. 












WORKING PLANS FOR A LEATHER HAND BAG AS EX- 
PLAINED BY MR. DEAN IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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stitch is shortened considerably to keep 
the stitches of lacing from appearing 
Be careful to lengthen the 
stitch each time after shortening it, as 


too large. 


the holes must be wide apart on the 
concave curves. 

The gusset lining is edge-pasted to the 
flap of the gusset leather with the smooth 
hair side in next to the flesh side of the 
tooling leather. Holes are not punched 
in the lining. The dotted lines shown 
in Fig. 4 are to show where the sewing 
is to be done when the lining is put 
together. When the paste is dry the 
straight edge of the gusset is stitched 
the The sewing 
may be done only through the lining 
and the flap, so no sewing will show 


across on machine. 


from the outside, or it may be through 
the double thickness of the gusset. If 
the machine will not handle such heavy 
work, then remove the thread from the 
and make the with the 
needle and sew by hand with a running 
stitch 
will have the appearance of machine 
work. 
8 or 9 stitches to the inch for this work. 


needle holes 


across and back again, and it 
The machine should be set for 

The pockets are made of suede with 
a 14” fold skived on the hair side, pasted 


down, and from the 
top. 


sewed about 4” 
They are then edge-pasted on the 
other three sides and pasted in place on 
the lining and sewed as closely to the 
edge as possible. To make sure they 
will not tear out, it is well to run a 
second line of stitching around about 
js’’ inside the first. 
the thread through and tie on the inside 
with a hard knot. 

The edges of the lining are cut away 
as shown in Fig. 2, so it will not interfere 
with the lacing. 


Draw all ends of 


Thus the lining is a 


separate bag held in place by the sew- 
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ing across the top and the lacing around 
the flap, and held down by the little 
tabs or projections on the sides being 
caught in with the lacing. If the lining 
is very thick these tabs may be skived 
a little on the velvet side. 

The gusset linings are to be sewn to 
the main lining as shown by the dotted 
lines around the curved edges of each 
in Fig. 2 and 4. 
must be kept even, the stitching must 
start there. Turn the gusset leather 
back out of the way and start the ma- 
chine as far up as the presser foot will 


As the straight edges 


go. Some machines have a short presser 
foot which is very useful for this. In 
sewing around the pointed end it may 
be necessary to raise the presser foot 
every few stitches to turn the material, 
and this must be done while the needle 
Tie all ends of the thread 
securely where they will not show. 


is down. 


So far, nothing has been said about the 
tooled design, but it is best worked out 
by drawing around the large piece of 
tooling leather on a thin, strong piece 
of paper and making the design to fit 
this. It should not 
14” to the line of holes for the lacing, 


come closer than 


though if the flap of the bag is to be 
tooled, it may be within 14” of this line. 
Choose some light, graceful design which 
will be appropriate for a bag, and be 
sure it The 
design may be lightly echoed on the 
back side if desired, or this may be left 


does not come too low. 


plain. The design should not be too 
realistic or pictorial, and should not be 
so light as to be lost. Large areas may 
be tooled down, but the spaces of the 
design between lines should not be 
too thin. 

With the handles laced and the design 


tooled, we are ready to attach the 
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HAND BAGS SIMILAR TO THE ABOVE ARE NOT HARD TO MAKE IF INSTRUCTIONS 
ARE FOLLOWED. TOOLED LEATHER ARTICLES MAKE IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFTS 
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handles. Slits are cut with a chisel or 
knife and located as shown in Fig. 1. 
Skive the ends thin and draw the un- 
laced parts through the slits. Glue 
them fast and when dry mark the loca- 
tion of the holes for the lacing on the 
outside. This may be done with a 
single stitch showing but two will be 
better. Fig. 8 shows the appearance of 
the inside with the ends underneath the 
diagonal stitch. All loose ends are 
glued down. Be very careful not to get 
any glue on the tooled side and also not 
to let it get scratched or marred. The 
finished bag looks better with the long 
handle on the front side, but it is more 
convenient to have the short one infront. 
We are now ready to sew across the 
straight edge to attach the tooled leather 
to the lining. First paste it fast and dry 
it. Then turn the handle back and 
force the edge of the bag down under the 
presser foot with the inside down against 
the feed. As directed before, just make 
the holes and sew by hand if the ma- 
chine will not sew such heavy work. 
The bag is now at the stage shown in 
Fig. 7. To keep it from being too thin 
and flexible, the sides are padded lightly 
with cotton. A piece of ordinary cotton 
bat about 5” on three sides and 4” on 
the fourth side is cut and split into two 
layers. These are placed on the tooling 
leather and held with paste. If you are 
able to tell now where the snap will be, 
a hole about an inch across should be 
cut in the cotton on this side at this 
place so the material will not be so thick 
that the snap will not reach through. 
The cotton is not shown in Fig. 7 be- 
cause some people prefer not to pad the 


sides. 


With the bag ready to lace the edges 
and wishing to lace from left to right, we 
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must begin at the upper right corner 
with the bag in the position shown in 
Fig. 7. Enlarge the first three or four 
holes with a small flat awl as the leather 
here is quite thick. Start the first 
stitch from between the edges and run 
this first stitch over the top edges and 
the second one around the side and 
through the same hole. Then start the 
lacing stitch as described and illustrated 
in making the key case. The holes in 
the front and side pieces should match 
exactly if the stitch has been kept full 
length. 
it is found that they do not match an- 
other hole should be punched through 


If after lacing some distance 


the gusset between two other holes. 
If an extra hole is needed there use all 
three of these; if there are too many 
in the gusset use the one just made and 
skip the other two. Always let any 
such irregularities come on the inner 
side of the edge. It will make the work 
a little easier and help keep the bag in 
shape if a twine string is sewed through 
the holes to baste the parts together. 
Use a running stitch and be sure the 
twine passes through every hole. This 
evens up the holes and shows whether 
any extra ones need to be made. This 
twine is to be cut out a few stitches at 
a time ahead of the lacing. Baste around 
the first gusset and then start at the 
top front edge of the other one and 
baste back around this. If you wish, 
you may baste around the flap. The 
suede lining is soft enough so the needle 
will go through without any holes being 
punched. If the lining does not quite 
fit around the curves it may now be 
trimmed even. It is well to leave it a 
little large for this reason. 

Lace around to the other corner and 
finish as much like the first one as 
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possible. Enlarge the last few holes 
and lace up to the last one. Run the 
lace over the top and through this hole 
again and then around the side and 
through the same hole and around 
again and in between the layers of 
leather. 

Fancy snaps* such as shown in Fig. 
9, may be bought quite cheaply and 
fastened in with the same tools as are 
used for the ordinary snaps. Part 1 is 
pressed down in the proper place and a 
hole punched to receive it. The flat 
head is laid on a smooth firm surface 
and Part 2 put in place and driven down 
as usual. A large drive punch should 
be used to make the hole for Part 3 
rather than the ordinary revolving 
punch. Have a flat piece of wood under- 
neath and inside of the pocket to stop 
the punch as it comes through. Part 4 
goes inside and as it is almost impossible 
to drive it on the tools are reversed and 
the driving done on the one outside 
generally known as the anvil. Protect 
the lining with a cloth pad. 

These snaps may be attached at a 
good shoe shop, harness shop, or a 
leather goods shop, but for school work 
it will be much 
of the tools for it. 

The purse shown in Fig. 12 is designed 
to fit the pocket in the bag. It should 
be shaped somewhat like the bag and 
the design should be similar. A mono- 
gram or initial is quite appropriate on 
the back side. The snap is not put on 


_ 


cheaper to have a set 


until the lacing is done and then the 
parts which correspond to 3 and 4 are 
put in first. Cut the leather a little 
larger than the pattern and make a 
lining if you wish. Tool the design and 
fold across the narrowest part and paste 
flat. Begin at the straight edge to 
punch holes for the lacing. Keep the 
side up which has the initial and design 
of the flap on it. Continue around and 
finish the last hole one space from the 
straight edge; then trim to size. Start 
the lace inside and run the first stitch 
around the fold and through the same 
hole; then around the side and again 
through the first hole. Then start the 
usual lacing stitch. Finish the same way 
tucking the last end inside. 
in the snap. 
Hammer or 


Now put 


press the lacing flat. 
Those on the edges of the bag may be 
left rounding and may be shellacked to 
give firmness as well as brightness. 

A good variation of this form of bag 
is one with a single handle and a large 
flap which nearly covers the front. A 
stiff piece of metal used to hold the 
handle. This may be taken from an 
old bag or bought new at a leather goods 
shop. Amateurs should not attempt to 
fit a bag to a metal frame. 

Occasionally small mirrors may be 
found having a leatherette back similar 
to the tooling leather used. These may 
be added to the fittings if desired or the 
glass alone may be covered with tooled 
leather. 


*Fancy nickeled snaps from W, A, Hall, Boston, Mass., at ten cents each. 


These winter nights, against my window pane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 

Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of pines, 
Oak-leaf and acorn and fantastic vines.—Aldrich 
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GERTRAUD BRAUSEWETTER 1918 


The Cizek Exhibition 


HE Viennese Children’s Art Exhibition, consisting mainly of paintings, drawings 

and woodcuts with some handicrafts, which has made a circuit throughout the 
cities of the United States, has made a prominent impression upon the art teachers 
of Americ: 

In discussing the reaction of this collection of children’s work with a number of 
art teachers there appears to be two groups of viewpoints. First, there are those 
who feel discouraged in viewing the standards of the Cizek exhibition when the 
average work of the American schools are put alongside the work from Vienna. 
Second, there are those who find encouragement in the fact that children are capable 
of such achievements. 

It must be remembered that the work represents that of talented children 


selected from many thousands in a large city. Professor Cizek gives his entire 
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energies to his special group of children. Unlike the American art teacher, he does 
not have to keep elaborate records, act as disciplinarian, teach probably three 
other subjects, and teach art to a large percentage of children who have little or no 
aptitude for the subject. 

I am very sure that there are dozens of art supervisors in America who if they 
were given the same freedom and support could select children in their own cities 
and secure equally good standards of art in an American way. 

I have noticed that the work in the collection represents the efforts of very 
young students and also students eighteen to twenty years of age, and that selection 
of work has been made over a number of years. Principals and art educators, who, 
after seeing the Cizek collection are inclined to criticize the results of American art 
teachers, should remember that the collection is a careful selection over a number of 
years’ work and much of the work is from advanced students, as well as those who 
have specialized in the subject. 
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The vigor and freedom in the work of the Viennese children is due to the keen 
joy of creating and undoubtedly inspired by the affection of the children for Professor 
Cizek and because of the freedom he permits the children in their work. ‘I never 
tell a child what he or she is to do,’’ explains the Professor; “‘each one must find out 
for himself. I tell a child what possibilities there are for working out his theme, but 
technically they are not shown anything that serves asa model. What they find out 
for themselves, they never forget.” 

This statement may have a message for those teachers who believe in much 
dictated work, and those educators who believe that art education must be pre- 
scribed in the same way as numbers and grammar. Children’s art should be and 
can be directed, not driven. A teacher’s criticism of a pupil’s piece of work should 
be covered with some favorable comment on some part of the work. This gives 
something for them to build on and creates encouragement. 

Yes, I am very sure that with a selection of work done by the children of America 
under the direction of American art supervisors, even though done under many 
handicaps, we could make Professor Cizek and Vienna sit up and applaud. 


Drawing for Children 


JESSIE TODD 


Department of Art Education, University of Chicago 


Ik Terman’s book, “Intelligence of tory, but very few have made any con- 
School Children,” he says that the tribution worth while in the teaching of 
bright child is the neglected one in most drawing in the elementary school. 
school subjects. This is undoubtedly The books, ‘Fine and Industrial Art in 
true, but the reverse is true in drawing. Elementary School,” by Walter Sargent, 
In many schools it is the child, talented and “ How Children Learn to Draw,” by 
in drawing, who receives the most Sargent and Miller, have filled a real 
benefit from the art teacher, because too need. This is what the classroom teach- 
often the teaching of art has not been er wants, something that shows the 
brought down to the level of the average actual dealing with the children and 
child. Good-looking exhibits are made _ illustrations to give a clear idea of the 
which make a very fine showing to the work done 


passer-by. The majority of children in The people who are going to make the 
the class may have received very little teaching of drawing a success in the 
help from the teacher of drawing. elementary schools of the country, are 


For many years people have been at the rank and file of the teaching corps; 
work improving methods in arithmetic, not the art teacher especially trained 
writing, reading, geography and his- for the work. She may help, but the 
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majority of children in the elementary 
schools of this country learn drawing 
from the same teacher who teaches 
them spelling, reading, arithmetic, etc. 
This is an encouraging situation especi- 
ally in the first three grades. Where 
possible, it is advisable to have a special 
teacher for drawing in the fourth grade 
and above, because the teaching in these 
grades require more knowledge of the 
subject. However, even in these grades 
some of the finest teaching of drawing 
is done by the regular grade teacher. 

Why is it true that good results in 
drawing are secured by a regular pri- 
mary teacher with little art training, while 
a trained art teacher may teach these 
same children and obtain inferior re- 
sults? The reason is very simple. The 
primary teacher is an expert in teaching 
little children. It is in teaching little 
children that most art teachers fail. 
They know art, but they don’t know the 
working of a little child’s mind, and as 
a result, our drawing in the primary 
grades is the poorest drawing that 
there is. 

In a school where the art teacher has 
all grades, she often neglects the little 
children because it is the work that she 
knows least. She lets them scribble and 
they are satisfied until they reach the 
fourth grade. Then they are discour- 
aged because they can draw nothing 
well enough to satisfy themselves. The 
time lost in the first three grades can 
never be made up. 

Let us see what the art supervisor in 
a large school system can do to help the 
regular classroom teacher. The teachers 
are hungry for real help, for methods 
that make the work simple enough for 
the average child, for analysis of the 
drawing of animals, objects, etc., so 


they can help the children to analyse the 
drawing. 

Too often our courses of study have 
been too general, and our supervision 
too theoretical. Courses of study have 
been built around the idea of food, 
shelter and clothing, or some other big 
idea, but supervisors have not attempted 
to show the teacher just how to teach 
it, the result being that in most schools 
children are not really learning how to 
draw. 

There is a big challenge to the lover 
of little children to pitch in and help to 
make methods whereby we can help the 
public school teacher to teach drawing 
to the average child. 

Art teaching in elementary schools 
will not reach its greatest efficiency 
until superintendents stop employing 
a supervisor for elementary schools who 
has had no experience in the classroom 
of the elementary school. Sometimes a 
high school art teacher is made super- 
If she 
has had no experience in the elementary 
school, but a great deal in the high 
school, the result may be worse than no 
supervisor. She criticises elementary 
work with a _ high standard. 
Technique is sometimes emphasized and 


visor of the elementary schools. 


school 


the real aim of elementary school draw- 
ing, viz.: expression, is lost. 

If we have a supervisor who under- 
stands little children and is anxious to 
get down to rock bottom and bring the 
within the reach of all the 
children of all the people, a great deal 
can be done. 


methods 


She will have a happy 
time. Children and teachers will wel- 
come her and the work will progress. 
Behavior is the center of analysis. 
In order to find a method within the 
reach of every child, we must see how 
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children behave when work is 


presented according to this method. 


many 


It was the writer’s privilege to supervise 
in forty schools in Duluth, Minnesota, 
for four years, and before that time to 
teach in the regular classroom in the 
first five grades. As a classroom teacher 
it was interesting to try to work out 
methods that could be used by all the 
teachers to teach all the children. 

Two hours a day for five weeks were 
spent in teaching Peter Rabbit to little 
first grade children. This made a total 
of fifty hours, a half hour with each 
group. This 
to have been 


may seem to the reader 
On 
it was not. The writer’s 
the children the 
Peter Rabbit so well in half an hour, 


a monotonous task. 
the contrary, 
teach 


aim was to 


that they would not forget it, and by 
teaching it many times to discover the 
best method to be used. 

What the writer was really doing was 
analyzing the drawing of Peter Rabbit. 
The children who obtained poor results 
helped most to diagnose the drawing. 

1. The first thing that one discovers 
is this: One must draw on a paper the 
same size as theirs, and also on the 
If it was not drawn on the paper 
by the teacher, the children made their 
If it 
was not drawn on the board, children 


board. 
drawings on the paper too large. 


couldn’t see well enough, so both was 
First, the line is drawn on the 
paper and then shown to them and then 
it was discussed where it was placed 
upon the paper. 


done. 


2. The next thing found necessary 
in procedure was to draw only one line 
at a time as illustrated. 

3. Discussion was necessary as each 
step was drawn. After the two ears 


were drawn line for line (Plate 1), the 
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next step is the line numbered 5. It 
was necessary to call the attention of the 
children to the fact that the line slanted 
toward the right and was very short. 
Then the next step (6) was to make a 
At this point the children 
repeated several times what they had 


longer line. 


done so far: ‘Ears, short line, long 


line.” This, of course, was memory 
work. They closed their eyes and made 
it in the air. Then they proceeded 


making the lines in the order given in 
the complete drawing. 

In a dictated drawing of this sort, 
the first line is the most important be- 
cause the others are built with reference 
to it and on it. 

Some of the teachers did not want to 
draw for the children, so we tried this 
method. The rectangles represent four 
On the first 
is the first step in the drawing of Peter 
Rabbit. 
No. 3 shows the next step as given, and 
No. 4 
until we had as many papers as there 
The teacher held up the 
Then 
she held up the second step, the children 
It worked 


about three-fourths as well as where the 


pieces of drawing paper. 
On the second is the next part. 


showed further development, 
were steps. 
first step. The children drew. 
then drew that, and so on. 
teacher drew on the board. This proves 
to be a valuable method because the 
supervisor can work out methods of 
drawing the human figure and horses, 
elephants, etc., which the average teach- 
er cannot draw as well as some of her 
pupils. The teacher can present these 
to her class in steps whereas she would 
not draw for them on the board and in 
some cases it would not help much if 
she did, because she could not draw 
well enough. 

Then we tried a method whereby the 
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supervisor or teacher could work out 
the drawing of animals or people in 
steps, and the children could take these 
and one child could hold them up one 
at a time and help the others to draw. 
The following observations were made: 

1. After the supervisor had presented 
the Peter Rabbit as described above, 
some children in the room had better 
results than others, of course. A little 
group was made of those who needed 
the most practice. The supervisor gave 
one child the papers numbered in order, 
and she held up one at a time, going : 
little slower than the supervisor did. 
The children did very well. 

2. The same little group was given 
an Eskimo dog worked out in steps. 
The same child held up the different 


steps. The results were not nearly as 
good as the first attempt of the Peter 
Rabbit. Why? Because when the 
children drew the Peter Rabbit, the 


supervisor called their attention to the 
length of the lines and their direction 
and slant. When the children helped 
themselves drawing the rabbit after the 
supervisor’s lesson, they remembered 
her comments direction and 
Now came the Eskimo dog. 
The little child holding up the drawings 
did not have any discussion of the lines, 
so many children didn’t look carefully 
at the lines. 


about 
length. 


This method was used 
throughout, and was an improvement 
over no method. 

Before the rabbit, this 
method was tried in one room. The 
teacher drew the Peter Rabbit before 
she came into the room. She had six 
copies of Peter, placed in different sec- 
tions of the room so that all children 
could see it. 
it. 


dictating 


They were asked to draw 
The results were about one-fourth 


2 
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as good as the results when the teacher 
dictated line for line. 

Tracing Peter Rabbit was tried. It 
took about five times as long to learn 
Peter by this method as it did when the 
teacher drew line for line. The tracing 
paper is expensive for use in public 
schools. The children did not remember 
how to draw Peter a half year later, 
whereas the other children who learned 
him by the dictated method, have never 
forgotten him. 

Other drawings were arranged on the 
same general plan. 
to the children. 


They were dictated 
Each figure was taken 
up more readily than the one before it, 
because it had some common element 
which did not have to be learned over 
again. The _ illustration the 
collar and trousers drawn like Peter’s, 
and the jacket and arms similar. It 
interesting to note that the horn must 
be made before the hand, and then the 
arm, because if the arm is made first it 
doesn’t get up to the horn. 
A PAGE 


Horn is like the Boy Blue’s, banner 
is added, 


shows 


IS 


and a slightly different coat is 


likewise added. The trousers are a 
little different. Legs longer, that is, 
more leg shows. Here the children 


should make two lines for each leg so 
that they won’t make them as they 
naturally do. (Plate 2.) 


A PILGRIM 

Gun, instead of horn; coat, same as 
Boy Blue’s; trousers and legs the same. 

Here some people become critical. 
He is not tall enough for a Pilgrim, ete. 
It is our aim to make something within 
the reach of the six-year-old child, so 
our standard must be for him. 

When making a girl they should make 
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it like a boy and then after the legs are 
made, they may fill in the skirt. If they 
are allowed to make the skirt and then 
the legs, the legs are simply tacked on 
anywhere. 

The above figures were worked out 
by the supervisor by repeated trials of 
different analyses, of the same figures. 
Now this question may arise in the mind 
Did this help the child 
did. It 
helped the classroom teachers to work 
out similar analyses for objects and 


of the reader. 
in drawing other figures? It 


figures they wished to teach, and we 
found that the children when they drew 
things that they had not been taught, 
followed a plan where they escaped 
putting in the details. 

They gained confidence from the fact 
that the teacher drew in a crude way 
that was more like theirs, than a perfect 
drawing would have been. It would be 
as foolish to set before these children a 
perfect figure as it was in writing several 


years ago, to put before the children 


copy books of perfect letters which they 
must 
take the child as he is and bring our 
methods down to his level. 


were expected to imitate. We 


Since behavior is the center of an- 
alysis, let us see how children act when 
them drawings of 
skating, made by children of an age 
and drawings 
by high school students. They like the 
school drawings less than the 


we show people 


several years past their 


high 
This is more proof that when 
we are drawing to teach children to 
draw, we should sacrifice some things 
in our drawings and find what degree of 
perfection he is capable of grasping. 
We really do the child a wrong when 
we hold him to a _ perfect 


others. 


drawing, 
because he is not old enough to achieve 
this. There is danger of making him so 
expert on one thing that it hinders him 
in making many free drawings, or that 
by holding him to something that is 
beyond him, we discourage him. There 
are standards within his reach. 
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CHILDREN FOR PICTURES. THE SWISS HOMES AND CHURCHES BECOME WITH THEIR STEEP ROOFS AND 
TOWERS A PART OF THE MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPI 
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BLOCK PRINTED GIFT CARDS OF HOME TTRANCES OR DOORWAYS ARE BEING MUCH USED BY THOSE 
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THE CUTTING OF SIMPLE DESIGNS IN LINOLEUM OR EVEN CARDBOARD AND PRINTING WITH PRINTERS 
INK, OIL PAINTS OR JUST TEMPERA PAINT ON PAPER WILL MAKE BRIGHT HOLIDAY WRAPPING PAPER, 
PACKAGE BANDS OR CHRISTMAS STICKERS FOR THE HOLIDAY GIFTS 
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WOOD CARVING ANIMAL TOYS 

















A GROUP OF HAND CARVED ANIMAL TOYS. THESE ARE CUT BY THE PEASANTS DURING THE WINTER 
EVENINGS. NOTE THE KNIFE MARKS. THEY ARE LEFT AND PRODUCE STRENGTH AND CHARACTER 
TO THE CRAFTSWORK 
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ANOTHER GROUP OF SWISS ANIMAL TOYS FROM INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


VIENNESE CHILDREN’S DESIGNS 
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A PAGE OF ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS CARDS DESIGNED BY CHILDREN 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF PROFESSOR CIZEK OF VIENNA 
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Art Needs of Children 


MARY E. MECOY 
Art Instructor, High School, Independence, Kansas 


VALENTINE Kirpy, Art Director 

e for the State of Pennsylvania, has 
summed up the Art need of the child, 
the community and the state, in the 
following six paragraphs: 

“First: All need sense training and a 
fine discrimination in the selection, pur- 
chase and use of manufactured articles 
for the person and the home. These 
may be described as 100 per cent needs. 

“Second: The community needs 
citizens who desire attractive homes, 
beautiful yards, parks, playgrounds, 
school buildings, museums, monuments 
and all that contributes to civic beauty 
and civic pride. 

“Third: The merchant needs sales- 
people with fine taste and sound judg- 
ment, beautiful show windows and at- 
tractive advertising; for these will ‘sell 
the goods!’ 

“Fourth: The manufacturers of tex- 
tiles, wall paper, carpets, rugs, furni- 
ture, pottery, glass, silverware, jewelry, 
lighting fixtures and art metal products 
require designers and artistic craftsmen, 
who will make these products ever more 
beautiful and attractive. 

“Fifth: The printing industry re- 
quires illustrators, designers of book and 
magazine covers, artistic magazine and 
poster advertising and attractive labels 
for toilet preparations, goods, contain- 
ers, etc. 

“Sixth: The state requires painters, 
sculptors, architects and museum direc- 
tors. It requires teachers and super- 


visors of art for its elementary and 
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secondary schools, for its colleges and 
universities.”’ 

It is the business of the art director, 
regardless of his locality, to understand 
and appreciate these needs. One of the 
underlying principles of salesmanship 
is to know your goods—and believe in 
them. The topic which has been given 
to me reads, “How the Town, City or 
County Art Director may sell School 
Art Education.”’ 

The fact that we are 
to discuss the means of pushing our 
subject forward to a more clearly recog- 
nized place in the educational world, 
proves our belief in art education. But 
there are still those with whom we have 
daily contact, who not only do not be- 
lieve in our work, but still consider it a 
fad or frill—non-essential. Who of you 
have never seen the teacher of art, 
whose chief qualification is her aptitude 
for drawing? She “liked to draw”’ and 
so with a few weeks of training in a 
summer normal, and a lot of political 
pull in the old home town, she gets a 
job and becomes a living argument for 
the abolition of art education in the 
schools. 

We meet the business 
standards of success are based on mone- 
tary value. He fails to recognize the 
evidence of some art in every phase of 
his life and surroundings—even in the 
money which he prizes and handles. 
He is ignorant of the great breadth of 
the field which is covered by intelli- 
gently worked-out courses of study. 


rathered here 


man whose 
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As long as he remains ignorant of this 
our market for ‘selling the goods,”’ is 
crippled. 

And so I would say that the second 
factor in selling art education was to 
educate the community to its art needs. 
Create in them a desire for that which we 
have to give. The standards set in our 
public schools become the level to which 
the community ascends. 

John Cotton Dana has said: ‘The 
average citizen should be led to see and 
to feel that he is dealing in ‘art’ matters, 
is exercising esthetic emotions, is learn- 
ing to be a ‘critic of art,’ is strengthen- 
ing his ‘taste’ just as much when he 
selects a cravat or a table runner or a 
rug or a chair, as when he goes to a 
museum and looks at rare, costly and 
confessedly beautiful things. Having 
thus come to realize that art concerns 
him daily—and almost hourly—he will 
see how near to daily life is design; how 
important to daily life is the designer; 
and he will transfer to the designer of 
good umbrella handles some of the 
veneration and worship which he has 
been accustomed to give only to oil 
paintings and to rare, old and costly 
objects.” 

The community awakened, interested, 
asks, “‘ What type of training should we 
expect from a public school art course?”’ 
Our response must be ‘‘A type of train- 
ing that will carry over into the life of 
the child after he has left school.”’ This 
touches four points—his home, his 
clothing, his business and the selection 
of goods which he purchases. 

Theoretically, we have sold the goods 
to the community now, for I honestly 
feel that art education has been justi- 
fied—and our next problem is to sell it 
to the child in school. Interest forms 


the keynote to the whole situation. 
Interest can be aroused and maintained 
by thoughtful motivation. Many a 
“pill” of fundamental principles can 
be sugar coated by interest in the goal 
to be reached, rather than the means 
necessary to its attainment. The depart- 
ment that is doing things is the popular 
department. That is true in school and 
out of school. So much for theory. 
Now I come to the final point—the 
proof of the pudding—the delivery of 
the goods. May I list and explain 
briefly some of the projects which | 
have known to work successfully? 
Costume design is a very important 
phase of the high school girls’ art work. 
Last year we used several weeks of our 
time making an intensive study of the 
basic laws of good design, made draw- 
ings and worked along very much as 
classes do work when there is no special 
motivation behind the problem. 
of the most exclusive shops had granted 
me the privilege of bringing the class 


One 


down and showing them dresses for 
various types and occasions. The girls 
were getting the information and | 
should probably have been satisfied 
with the work. Just as we were finish- 
ing the series of lessons, I was called 
upon to give the opening talk of a Charm 
School under the auspices of the local 
Y. W. C. A., and open to the women 
and girls of the community. My sub- 
ject was to be “The Charm of Good 
Dress.’”’ Here was an opportunity to 
sell the goods. I accepted the invita- 
tion to take charge of the meeting. The 
domestic art teacher was called to my 
aid and together our classes worked out 
a program. A ready-to-wear shop co- 
operated with us (and incidentally did 
some good advertising) by opening their 
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stock for the class to make selections 
that illustrated the points which we 
wished to make. A very attractive 
little stage was made—curtains at the 
center back were opened and closed by 
cunning French maids—and one by one 
our models, in self-selected 
appeared. We tried to show the cor- 
rect and incorrect costume for morning 


costumes, 


house and _ business; 


informal at home, 


negligee, 
for afternoon wear 
informal tea, formal tea or party; for 
and informal 
to one side 


wear 


evening formal 


dress. 


wear 
I stood off stage 
and made my talk. This was divided 
into three parts and no models were on 
the stage at the time I spoke. This 
insured the undivided attention of the 
hearers when there was something to 
hear, and their keener vision when the 
examples appeared before them. 

The evening was a pronounced suc- 
Both community and girls had 
gained because of the program. Mothers 
decided that their daughters were get- 
ting more than the ability to paint a 
pansy, in the high school art class. 

In Tucson, Arizona, 
ago, Mrs. Buckner, the director of the 
art department, felt a need for demon- 
strating the practicality of art in the 
high school. Her solution of the prob- 
lem was the organizing of the “High 
All students became 
Thorough drills 
illustration, 


cess. 


several years 


School Sign Shop.” 
workers in this shop. 
in lettering, advertising, 
and Industrial Art, were given. Posters 
for school activities made and 
placed in the windows down town. On 
each placed the legend 
“High School Sign Shop.”’ Pupils and 
others began to notice the work, speak 
of it, and to feel admiration and curi- 
The first reaction 


were 


poster was 


osity concerning it. 


was the increase in the enrollment of 
the art classes. A better grade of work 
was done, for only creditable work was 
displayed. The next step was the widen- 
ing scope of the demand. Not only 
advertising for all school activities was 
taken care of, but gradually orders were 
from local firms for window 
‘ards, posters, advertise- 


received 
cards, place 
ments, Reliefo decorations and various 
Industrial Art. The work is 
commercial basis and the 
are turned into the 
treasury. I found the list of commis- 
sions filled by a year in this shop, par- 
Perhaps you will 
electric 


types of 
done on a 


proceeds school 


ticularly interesting. 


also: ‘Orders for art-texts, 
light 


vases, oriental and Indian beads, batik 


shades, decorated bowls, boxes, 
work, place cards, announcement cards, 
direction cards for both Carnegie and 
school libraries, stage settings for plays, 
properties for a May féte, lobby decora- 
tions for theatres, decorations for a 
university fraternity ball, decorations 
for special openings in shops, decora- 
tions and lettering on floats in parades, 
posters for ‘Better Home’ week, news- 
and film advertisements, art 
titles for films, signs for various occa- 
sions, and lettering on the high school 
band drum, all art work in the Annual 
Year Book, and the design for the official 
head-dress of the Rotarians.” 


paper 


In so diversified a range of orders, 
there was the opportunity for each stu- 
dent to do something in which he ex- 
celled. I am sure that we have all 
experienced the thrill of pride that 
comes when we note our handwork re- 
ceiving just praise. This project again 
“sells the goods.” 

I have had teachers ask me, in my 
summer classes, “How do you really 
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interest young people in picture study 
and art history?” Building upon the 
suggestion found in the May 1924 issue 
of THe Scnoot Arts MaGazine, under 
the title, ‘Through the Picture Frame,” 
a most interesting study of pictures 
might be made. This article is in the 
form of a one-act play. The curtain 
rises and finds two girls on the stage 
they are wondering about the smile of 
Mona Lisa—why she had it; the hat 
that Gainsborough painted on Mrs. 
Siddons—where she got it; and similar 
queries. In a bit, one girl leaves the 
stage and the other falls asleep. In her 
dreams the pictures that they have been 
wondering about, appear in a large 
frame at the back of the stage—come 
to life, step upon the stage and tell bits 
of their history. The last scene of the 
play is composed of a ballet of colors. 
Full directions are in the magazine for 
the production of the play. 





I expect to use this idea this spring. 
Each class will select, costume the char- 
acters, and write the lines for at least 
two of the pictures. These will then be 
woven into the whole and I am again 
confident of ‘selling the goods.” 

To summarize, the whole of my topic 
can be simmered down to three things: 
1. Believe in and know your work. 

2. Make the public believe in and 
know and want your work. 

3. Deliver the goods. 

Quoting from the late Bonnie E. 
Snow: “If we can get together in a 
common cause, and if we can secure the 
united effort of all individuals who be- 
lieve in the industrial and artistic possi- 
bilities of America, we shall be able to 
adoptasourslogan these courageous lines: 


‘Got any rivers you think are uncrossable? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 

We specialize in the wholly impossible— 
Doing what’other folks think we can’t do!’ ” 
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TWO PAGES OF TEXT LETTERS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY MOTTOES AND GREETINGS INTERESTING AND 
WORTH WHILE PROJECTS CAN BE DEVELOPED THROUGH THE STUDY OF THE DESIGN QUALITIES OF 
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THESE SHEETS WERE DONE IN PLEASING COLORS BY STUDENTS OF 
MACDONALD COLLEGE, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
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The Joy O’ Christmas 


ERRY Christmas and a Happy 

New Year!” rang the little red 
bells in the big red schoolhouse; and 
they chimed right merrily, too, for we’d 
made them ourselves. How I wish you 
might have seen our room when we had 
finished! We never use patterns, you 
see, for it’s such funny fun to cut both 
sides alike on the fold, and then open 
our cuttings to see what we’d magicked 
with our scissors. Right in the front of 
the room was Amy’s bell with its little 
flaring edges and curved top, just like 
the model; and Betty’s hung in the 
window, for all the world like a lovely 
flower-cup; while Billy, little laughing 
Billy, who had been longing for the out- 
doors, had made a veritable cowbell. 
And look! the chains didn’t have to be 
pasted and get the little fingers all 
sticky, for we used the old-fashioned 
slip-in kind—only we had to be sure to 
put the right-hand piece over the left, or 
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they wouldn’t fit smoothly. Some of 
the children swung their bells from the 
top of the blackboard, each one hanging 
to the main part by a three-linked chain; 
and peeping out over the top of every 
showy bell were three coquettish-looking 
holly leaves. Some of the very best 
bells were hung across the front of the 
room with a green letter on each; and 
what do you think it spelled? Why, 
“Merry Christmas,” of course. When a 
breeze played with them, you could 
almost hear them ring! 

A rolypoly Santa Claus grinned from 
the front of each red cornucopia, its 
ends sticking up over the old fellow’s 
shoulders like a real pack; and inside— 
ah, inside, hidden from view till the 
giving-out time, was a whole packful of 
snow—popcorn snow, you know. And 
I wish you could have seen old Santa 
with his rosy, rosy cheeks and red, red 
cap, and his little red ball of a nose! 





— 





























BOYLSTON THE JOY O’ CHRISTMAS 























A PATTERN FOR THE SANTA CLAUS CORNUCOPIA. SANTA IS DONE IN 
CRAYON ON WHITE PAPER WHICH IS PASTED OVER RED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
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THESE TWO PAGES SHOW HOW THE FASCINATING DECORATIONS DESCRIBED IN MISS BOYLSTON’S 
ARTICLE ARE MADE. ALL OF THEM ARE ESPECIALLY PLANNED FOR LITTLE FINGERS 
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THE JOY O’ CHRISTMAS 


BOYLSTON 





Oh, he was jolly-looking as he peeped 
at us from behind the piney-wood 
branches! The one at the top of the 
tree was winking an eye. It seemed to 
be a habit that stayed with him, but 
the little girl who’d made him whispered 
to me that her crayon had slipped. But 
she was such a weeny little girl and had 
such blue, blue eyes herself that her 
Santa just had to get into the spirit of 
the party. 

It was a wonderful tree that stood in 
the corner of each room—a piney-woods 
tree, and we'd all helped our mightiest 
to make it beautiful. The decorations 
were all different, you see, and that’s 
where the fun of fixing them came in. 
We cut the cunningest red boxes from 
the simple little old sixteen square fold. 
By cutting off two rows, we made a box. 
Then we used a square and a half of it 
for patterns, and cut green holly leaves 
for the corners. We were careful to 
cut them very pointed on the edges, 
with big round bites taken out. And we 
pasted them so they stood straight up, 
and tied them with red cord so that 
they hung enticingly from the fuzzy 
green branches. 

And dolls for that tree! Of course 
we had dolls—lovely little ladies with 
Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes—w hite 
dresses and black slippers, all made from 
the half sheet and cut on the fold; and 
each held a box—a red box, just big 
enough to hold the stick of peppermint 
andy that Santa left for us. And 


candles—tiny little candles cut from an 
eighth sheet, and boasting of every color 
—red, yellow, and blue. 

Sure, there were wreaths in the win- 
dows—big wreaths for the big children, 
and tiny wreaths for the tiny children; 
and they had make-believe bows and 
make-believe berries—so real that you 
almost forgot they were make-believe 
wreaths. And the best part of it was 
we made all these ourselves! 

The classrooms had such adorable 
High up at the top of the 
blackboards where they wouldn’t be a 
mite in anybody’s way were red candle- 
sticks with white candles—and wonder- 


borders! 


ful flames, all red and yellow and violet; 
and behind the flame was a three-inch 
circle of bright green, just like a light, 
you know. And those lovely candles 
had just enough oozy wax a-tumbling 
over one side—some had enough to 
tumble over both sides—and if you’d 
been an Eskimo schoolboy, you’d have 
thought them good enough to eat. 

But after all, do you know what 
Why, somebody left the 
window open—a-purpose, may be—and 
Uncle Santa passed by, and I guess he 


happened? 


saw his picture inside and came in to 
take a peep; for next day, all our cornu- 
copias were hanging on the tree; and 
because they had a picture of him out- 
side, why, he’d filled every one with 
gumdrops and goodies for us. Did you 
ever hear of anything so wonderful? 
ELisE Ret BoyLston 
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WOOD BLOCK CUTTING HOLIDAY DESIGNS' 
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A PAGE OF EFFECTIVE AND PRACTICAL HOLIDAY DESIGNS PLANNED FOR LINOLEUM OR WOOD BLOCK 
CUTTING BY PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL ART CLASSES, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, W. EARL 
MUSICK, INSTRUCTOR 
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Easy Design Lessons 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


HE square pattern or checkerboard 
pattern is an easy design to 
decorate. With the use of a square 
paper folded several times both ways, a 
checkered background can be made, the 
divisions being indicated by the folds. 
Or using an inch measurement, a border 
of inch squares can be made, or inches 
marked off on the side of a square and 
lines ruled from side to side until the 
space is divided into inch squares. 
The best design or motif for decorating 
a square is a square design or something 
with a square quality or a part of a 
square. The simpler the motif, the 
better the design will be as a whole. 
While at first view of a checkered space 
of squares it would seem to hold but few 
possibilities for changes or variations of 
design, it is surprising to know that it is 
possible to secure hundreds of variations 
without losing the square space influ- 
ence. One may place a motif in every 
square, or in every other square. Ora 
motif may be placed in every other row 
vertically, or every row horizontally. 
By varying this arrangement 
changes may be secured. 


many 
By making 
one design light on a dark background 
the design can be varied even more. If 
in one space the designs fills the entire 
square and in the next the design is 
placed within a smaller square within the 
larger space the pattern again changes 
In fact, with one motif, a designer can 
start out with a square background all- 
over pattern and keep busy for a long 


while producing interesting designs. 


This same wide range of variations holds 
possible to other simple patterns such as 
the triangle, rectangle, circle or parts of 
the circle. 

The Japanese who have produced a 
rich and artistic series of all-over pat- 
terns for textiles have used the simplest 
of forms for their background patterns. 
The Egyptians, Peruvians, and the 
primitive craftsmen in many countries 
have secured fascinating designs with 
the use of repeated motifs in squares or 
circles or triangles. Their designs have 
become interesting and charming to the 
eye because, while the design may have 
been simple, the placing of the motif 
and its size and color has been thought- 
fully arranged. This is then the im- 
portant thing to remember, that the 
position and proportion of the motif in 
the space as well as the relation of the 
motif to the next motif in the design 
iswery essential. For this reason a square 
motif within a square space should not 
leave too much nor too little space. It 
should be a good ratio, or properly re- 
The border 
around a motif within a set space should 
not be equal to the width of the motif 
itself. 

The better 
satisfied if spaces left are varied meas- 
ures to the motif itself. If this eye rule 
is practiced a little it will far surpass 


lated to the square space. 


eye of the observer is 


any mathematical rule or dynamic sym- 
metry design pattern for securing good 
space relation. I have never yet seen a 
dynamic symmetry design that could 
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EXERCISE 9. THE FOLDED SQUARE MAY BE CUT INTO A TRIANGLE AND THE TRIANGLE FORM USED 
FOR TREE SHAPES. THESE TREES WILL MAKE PRETTY CHRISTMAS PAPERS, CHRISTMAS BORDERS, 
AND CHRISTMAS BOX DECORATIONS 
The School Arts Magazine, December 1925 
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SQUARE PATTEKNS 
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EXERCISE 10. THE SQUARE AND SQUARE PATTERNS ARE THE SIMPLEST TO USE AND DECORATE 
AND THE SIMPLER DESIGNS THOUGHTFULLY PLANNED ARE ALWAYS THE BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL 
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SQUARE BORDER DESIGNS 
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EXERCISE 11. THE SIMPLE SQUARED OR CHECKERED ALL OVER PATTERN IS THE EASIEST TO DECO- 
RATE. THE ABOVE PAGE SHOWS DIFFERENT METHODS OF DIVIDING THE SQUARE. THE DIVISIONS 
CAN THEN BE USED AS GUIDE LINES FOR THE DESIGNS 
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not be more easily solved by other 
methods, and with all due respect to 
algebra, if the Greeks 


designs with its use, I have found out 


secured their 


why their designs suffer in comparison 
with the freedom and richness in design 
that the Orient has given us. 
not many children who will enjoy mix- 


Their are 


ing arithmetic with their drawing and as 
drawing and design can be accomplished 
joyfully without mathematics, why drag 
it in? 
Exercise 9. Fold a four-inch square 
of paper two times from each side until 
the folds divide the paper into sixteen 
squares. In every other square draw a 
smaller outline square. Choose a size 
for the outlined square that will look 
the best within the square space. Vary 
the squares by making every other one 
dark or by making every other line of 
squares dark. Or increase the problem 
by adding lines to the squares so as to 
vary the square design. These varia- 
tions are shown in the first pattern in 
Plate 9. 
course should have the one type of motif 
throughout and not different arrange- 
The 
next design shows the square divided in 
half, while other patterns show designs 
based upon oblique divisions of the 
circle. Border designs be 
developed on the square space and with 


The sixteen square pattern of 


ments within the one problem. 


can also 
the varying of some of the spaces, either 
by making them black or by the use of a 
parallel line a great many good designs 


can be secured from simple square 
divisions. 

TRUE ART 

HEAD AND HEART OF MEN 


j0000759009 


IS THAT IN WHICH THE 


Exercise 10. This plate shows all-over 
patterns and plaid designs developed on 
Such 
designs as these are largely used for 


the square divisions of spaces. 


textiles and their simplicity has brought 
into for and 
decorative purposes. Children can make 


them much favor wear 
equally good designs with the use of 
inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch divi- 
sions. Crayon or pencil or water color 
may be used and when good color is 
used on these simple designs they may 


become very pleasing. 


11. With 
folded in half, cut it from corner to corner. 
This will produce a triangle. Fold the 
triangle and cut a tree motif as shown at 
the top of Plate 11. 
cut several at a time and pasted onto 


Exercise & square paper 


These trees can be 
colored paper. The color paper may be 
divided into squares and the trees pasted 
in different arrangements. Several such 
arrangements are suggested. 


Exercise 12. The square borders may 
be used ina number of ways for deco- 
rating construction work or handicrafts. 
Holiday stickers or strips to go around 
gift packages may be made. Ordinary 
boxes covered with a good color paper 
and then decorated with square designs 
Card- 
board covered with strong paper, and 


makes a good school problem. 


cut out paper square designs can be 
This paper tile is then 
shellaced and may be used as a table tile. 


pasted on to it. 


Square designs are adaptable to book 
binding, pottery, paper work and tooled 
leather. 


Seeeas esi 


HAND, 


GO TOGETHER 
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EXERCISE 12. THE SQUARED DESIGN MOTIFS CAN BE APPLIED TO BOXES, GIFT CARDS, PAPER AND 
CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTED ARTICLES, WITH THE USE OF STICK-PRINTING, STENCILING OR CUT PAPER 
DECORATIONS 
The School Arts Magazine, December 1925 
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Correlated Picture Studies 


JOHN T. LEMOS 


Ill. Tue Divine SHEPHERD 


Bartolome Murillo, 1617-1682 


REAT artists of the have 
painted many pictures of the boy, 
Jesus. Most of them show him either 


as a little baby in his mother’s arms or as 


past 


a grown man. 

The picture we have on the next page 
shows Jesus when he was a little boy 
playing about in the fields. The artist, 
Murillo, wanted to paint us a picture of 
the infant Christ that would attract us to 
him and make us like him. So he painted 
this scene showing Jesus fresh and happy 
from a romp in the fields with one of the 
sheep. See how healthy and strong he 
looks as he perches up there on the ledge 
with one arm resting on the sheep and 
looking out at us. 

In one hand he holds a staff or crook 
like those the big shepherds used when 
they herded the sheep. These staffs 
were made with a curve or crook at one 
end. This crook came in very handy in 
climbing about among the rocks or in 
helping lift the sheep out from places into 
which they sometimes fell. 

Shepherds often had many sheep to 
take care of but they always knew when 
one was missing or had strayed away. 
When Christ was a grown man he once 
told the people a story about a shepherd. 
This shepherd had one hundred sheep in 
his flock. One evening when he was 


counting them he found that there were 
only ninety-nine. 

A storm was coming up and the old 
shepherd knew that his sheep should be 
led into their shelter or “‘sheep fold,”’ as 
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it was called. But the thought of the 
one lost sheep wandering about among 
the cliffs or caught somewhere in the 
rocks made him leave his flock in a 
sheltered place and hurry back to look 
for the lost sheep. 

How happy he was when he finally 
found the lost sheep which had been 
caught in adeepcrack between tworocks. 
He carefully lifted it out and hurried 
back to the rest of his flock. 

Christ told this story to the people 
who were listening to show how God is 
always ready to go after those who are 
in trouble and to help them. 

In this painting of the Christ child, 
the artist, Murillo, has tried to show him 
a happy little boy, innocent and full of 
life and health. As we look at him, with 
his thougthful eyes and dark curls we can 
imagine this same little boy grown into a 
kind thoughtful man who went about 
helping other people and making them 
well and strong once more. 

In the background of this picture we 
‘an see parts of an old ruined building 
near which the sheep are grazing, and 
off to the right of the picture, the rest of 
the flock. 

Notice how the artist has helped to 
bring our attention to Christ by the light 
and dark tones he has used. If we half 
close our eyes we see that the dark parts 
of the picture run nearly all around the 
edge leaving the Christ-child and his 
sheep in a light circle of color. Then 
the dark color of his hair and the 
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THE DIVINE SHEPHERD. PAINTED BY THE SPANISH ARTIST, BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO 
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Motifs like 
these can be 
used in varied 
compositions 

















A PAGE SHOWING SOME OF THE CORRELATION POSSIBILITIES OF OUR PICTURE STUDY THIS MONTH 
THE TEACHER MAY FURNISH THE CHILDREN WITH HECTOGRAPH COPIES OF THE SHEPHERD AND 
LAMBS FOR THEIR POSTER WORK 
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EASY STEPS IN DRAWING SHEEP 


























CHILDREN WILL ENJOY DRAWING SHEEP AND LAMBS IF THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN DRAWING THEM 
ARF CLEARLY EXPLAINED. CLIPPINGS SHOWING CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS AND AGES MAKE A GOOD 
BLACKBOARD DISPLAY 
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shadows on his clothes make two dark 
spots against this light circle of color. 
In this way our eyes are attracted to 
Christ before we see anything else in the 
picture, and we see the other parts of the 
picture at our second glance. 

See, too, how the dark tones which are 
around the outside edge of the picture 
make a sort of a frame which helps to 
hold the scene together. This is part of 
the artist’s plan, so that our eyes will not 
wander away from the main things he 
wishes us to see. Artists who paint 
pictures always plan their arrangement 
and the place where they will paint each 
light and dark tone. This iswhat artists 
call “composition.” All good pictures 
are painted over carefully planned ar- 
rangements or compositions. 

The Spanish artist, Murillo, who 
painted this picture was deeply religious 
and made many pictures of the infant 
Jesus and his mother, Mary. Some of 
his paintings have wonderfully beautiful 
soft colors that make you want to see 
them over and over. 

Murillo wanted to paint pictures that 
would make people think more about 
God and his Son, so he tried to make 
each one tell a story or leave a good 
impression with us. He called this pic- 
ture we are studying, “‘The Divine 
Shepherd.” 

By that he meant that Christ would 
take care of us in our everyday life like a 
shepherd does his flock of sheep. At 
the same time, Murillo thought it would 
be a good plan to show a picture of 
Jesus when he was a happy little boy, 
playing in the field with the sheep. 

We are glad to have a fine artist like 
Murillo paint such a picture because not 
many artists have left us pictures that 
show Christ as a little boy. Sometime 
later we may study a picture that shows 
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Him when He was a little baby in His 
mother’s arms. 

The Artist. Batolome Esteban Murillo 
was a little Spanish boy born in 
Seville, Spain in 1617. When he was 
only eleven years old his parents had 
died and he went to live with an uncle. 
This uncle was not very well to do so that 
he decided to send Batolome to work. 

The little boy was very fond of art 
and his uncle always found him scratch- 
ing pictures in the dirt or trying to make 
a picture with a piece of burnt wood on a 
stone wall. 

Murillo’s uncle saw the boy’s love for 
art and managed to obtain a position for 
him working for an artist. Here he 
cleaned brushes, ground up paints for 
the artist and went on errands. Every 
spare minute the boy could find he tried 
to paint pictures of his own. 

With some cheap paints and coarse 
cloth which he managed to buy he 
painted some banners and pictures and 
took them to the weekly market in 
Seville and tried to sell them. The 
farmers who came to the market were 
attracted by the young artist’s work and 
he finally took to painting portraits and 
scenes right in the market place while the 
crowd watched him. 

So little did Murillo ask for these that 
the money he made did not go very far, 
so that the young artist had a hard time 
making any progress. 

Finally a friend of Murillo went to 
London to study and came home with 
news of the wonderful paintings to be 
seen in London and Paris. Young 
Murillo became fired with interest and 
enthusiasm and started saving money for 
a trip to see these paintings. He bought 
a large square of cloth and marked it off 
into squares and panels. Each customer 
at the market place was allowed to 
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select a section and subject. Then the 
young artist painted a picture in it and 
cut it out for him. 

When Murillo had saved some money 
in this way he started on his trip. His 
plans changed and he went to Madrid 
to see the famous artist, Velasquez. He 
walked most of the way and was a weary 
looking artist when he arrived. 

Velasquez took a great interest in 
Murillo and took him into his own home 
where he stayed for three years. After 
this fine training, Murillo, who was now 
twenty-seven years old went back to his 
home in Seville and began painting 
religious pictures. 

Murillo was very religious and gained 
a wonderful name as a painter of reli- 
gious pictures. He was very generous 
and gave away a good part of what he 
made to poor people. He was very 
simple in his life and sincere in his work. 
Murillo married a beautiful young lady 
and had his wife and children often pose 
for him. 

One day when Murillo was painting 
on the ceiling of a church the scaffold 
broke and he fell and hurt himself. From 
this accident he later died, leaving many 
beautiful paintings and a reputation as 
one of the greatest Spanish painters who 
ever lived. 


Questions for the Class. What does this 
picture show? What do you see first in it? 
Where is he sitting? What does he hold in his 
hand? Where is his other hand? Do you 
think the boy and sheep are good friends? 
Why? 

How is the little boy dressed? Do they dress 
like that now-a-days? Do you think his clothes 
are as comfortable as the ones used now? 

Where is the bey sitting? What can you see 
on the left side of the picture? How do you 
think that came to be there? What can you 
see on the right hand side? What are these 
sheep doing? 

Do you think the little boy is healthy? Why? 
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Does he look like thoughtful boy? 
you tell? 

Who is this boy supposed to be? Why do 
you think the artist called the picture “The 
Divine Shepherd”? What do you think he 
wanted us to learn from this picture? 

How did the artist help to call our attention 
to Jesus in this painting? Do you like this 
picture? 

Can you tell any stories about Jesus when he 
was little? 

Suggestions for the Teacher. way to 
develop an interesting correlation in this pic- 
ture is to obtain clippings which show clothing 
worn by children or people in the different ages. 
Encyclopedias, back numbers of magazines and 
several good portfolios now on the market can 
be used to obtain the needed information. 

The study of sheep can be made the basis of 
both reading and construction work. A con- 
nection between this picture and the story of 
Mary’s Little Lamb can be established to 
encourage interest in pets. Stories about 
sheep and lambs can be read and the children 
allowed to write their own version in simple 
style. 

Sheep cut from paper can be assembled into 
simple posters as indicated in the illustrations 


How can 


One 


accompanying this article. Various composi- 
tions can be obtained in this way. 

The story of the Nativity can be retold in 
interesting style. In connection with this a 
Christmas sandtable for the holidays can be 
made up. Toy animals from a Noah’s Ark or 
children’s home playthings can be used in the 
manger scene with dolls dressed to make the 
figures of Joseph, Mary, Jesus, and the Wise 
Men. 

The children will take deep interest in such a 
sandtable. Four miniature Christmas 
decorated with small ornaments could be set up 
on the four corners of the sandtable. 

The story of wool makes a good project as 
related to Geography and History. Booklets 
in which are pasted clippings based on this 
topic can be made by the children. 

Simple ways to draw sheep and lambs in 
crayon are also shown and may be used by the 
teacher in various drawing exercises. 

Duplicate prints of the subject shown may 
be obtained from the following companies: 
Brown-Robertson Co., 415 Madison Ave., New 

York City. 

University Prints, 9 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
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Toyland---Joyland 


F you’d got a whole stockingful of toys 

for Christmas, and you’d played with 
them till you knew every line and curve, 
wouldn’t you just adore drawing them? 
There’s Raggedy Ann and the woolly 
teddybear that was sitting under the 
tree. Then there’s the funny mechanic- 
al duck that walks when she’s wound, 
and the red sailboat with white sails. 
Don’t forget the dachshund, and the 
monkey that runs up the string, to say 
nothing of the tin soldier with yellow 
waistcoat and a red, red hat. 

Any old toys won’t do to draw. They 
must be interesting and colorful and 
simple in form. Oh, they aren’t so 
the right kind 
but if you'll appeal to the big folks 
who've the 
and 


plentiful nowadays 


children 
tell 
what you want, they'll bring you just 
the thing that belongs to little brother 
and sister. 


outgrown toys 


in the upper grades them 


In taking up object drawing with 
little folks, it is wise to use only one 
I’d talk it, its 
curves and proportion, call attention to 
its brilliant color, and I’d draw it for 
the class. I'd place it well on the paper, 
and I’d draw a toy they’d like to own. 
Then I’d put the drawing out of sight 
and let them have a try of their own; for 
this drawing of the toys they’ve received 
for Christmas furnishes a link between 
the home and school, it is a valuable 


model. about show 


drawing and coloring lesson, and it is, 
or should be, fun. This is enough of 
an excuse for existence, at least; but 
after all, why do we draw the toys? 
There’s a big reason behind every pur- 


poseful thing in life. Because it is one 
of the foundation pillars of commercial 
advertising. 

In the first grade we cut the letter 
that stands for the cat or dog or toy in 
question, and mount them along to- 
gether. In the other grades we use the 
whole word in cut letters. Here we get 
neat pasting and the correct spacing of 
a page; and that’s something very worth 
while. 

And then, if you hadn’t got all those 
toys for Christmas yourself, and you 
saw those posters all spread out on the 
art shelf, you'll wish you had the whole 
bloomin’ ll bet 
would! 


bunch of ’em; you 

I saw such an attractive blackboard 
border not long ago, made of these self- 
same toys. There was a wagon with a 
clown pulling it, and a stiff tin soldier 
walked merrily behind. True, these had 
been hectographed and traced, which 
didn’t allow much art value; but that 
could be overcome by cutting the toys 
freehand from a given size of paper. 
Then they’d have to be the same size, 
you know. 

A very interesting lesson on toys 
developed one day last January when a 
brought to 
Its lines were long and slinky 
and curved—just the very thing for an 
alert third grade to eat alive. The 
drawings were good, all of them, but 
they weren’t half as cunning as when 


jointed dachshund was 


school. 


they were used as patterns, the dog 
cut from cardboard, and put together 
again with adhesive tape. Quite realis- 


tic they were. 
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IF YOU COULD HAVE SEEN THESE PAPER TOYS IN ALL THE BRILLIANCY OF THEIR ORIGINAL CRAYONS 
YOU WOULD LOSE NO TIME IN HAVING THE CLASS TRY MAKING A WHOLE ROOMFUL OF THEM 
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Cardboard toys for little people are 
quickly made, and quite effective for 
Christmas tree presents for a grade to 
present to a lower one whom they have 
invited to the festivities. A picture of a 
duck may be cut double, supplied with a 
chair or saddle, and made into a rocking 
affair; animals may be covered with 
colored paper and gaily caparisoned for 


a circus parade; and placed on the book- 
shelf top; or in a vacant corner, they do 
their bit by brightening the cubby- 
hole where they are. 

Yes, Toyland is Joyland in the hearts 
of the children; and the drawing of toys 
should be a joyous and worthwhile 
occasion. 

ELise Rep BoyLston 


Danger in Art Education 


T one time it was a prevalent cus- 

tom in many schools for teachers 
to dictate handwork to the children 
step by step without giving any chance 
for originality. We have heard this 
criticized so much that in many schools 
now we have the opposite extreme. 
Teachers say in a more or less senti- 
mental way: “Keep hands off, look at 
the iovely street-car John has made. 
You wouldn’t know it was a street-car? 
Well, that doesn’t matter. It is his 
idea Really isn’t it wonderful to see a 
child work out something all by him- 
self!’ 

Perhaps my readers agree with this 
view. If this keeps up the children can- 
not possibly progress as much as the 
children in a room where the teacher 
steps in once in a while and 
“John, this ruler will help you to make 
your windows straighter. Shall I show 


says: 
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THERE IS A LEARNING TIME IN YOUTH WHICH SUFFERED 
TO ESCAPE AND NO FOUNDATION LAID, SELDOM RETURNS 
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you how to use it?” or ‘John, I notice 
‘annot make your platform on 
Here is a way I tried 


you 
your street-car. 
once, I'll show you.” 

In this way the child’s originality is 
not hampered, and yet he receives the 
kind of guidance that helps him produce 
better drawings. His experience has 
been supplemented by the experience 
of the teacher. 

It is the wise teacher who knows just 
when to step in with a helpful sugges- 
tion, and when to keep hands off. It 
is certainly not a wise plan to place so 
many arbitrary rules on the child’s 
work that he loses one of the greatest 
charms in his work; that of originality. 

Neither is it good to allow the am- 
bitious youngsters to drift into poor 
habits in their art work that might 
easily be avoided by an occasional word 
dropped by the teacher. 

Jessie Topp 
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TWO PAGES OF SUGGESTIONS SENT IN BY MISS JESSIE TODD. THESE GIVE 
EASILY DRAWN OBJECTS FOR CHILDREN TO USE IN THEIR HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
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THE SUGGESTIONS GIVEN HERE MAY BE USED IN STORY ILLUSTRATIONS, BOOKLETS, 
POSTERS AND SIMILAR WORK. THEY ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO CRAYON DRAWINGS 
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